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New York vs. Chicago in Architecture 
By Lewis Mumford 


@%0-@HE New Yorker who prides himself on the 
Te architecture of his skyscrapers is perhaps a 
8 Yg little surprised to know that most of the 
@3%2%@ European architects who visit this country 
regard New York merely as a stopping-place on their 
pilgrimage to the Middle West. The Chicagoan, who 
has begun to take pride in buildings like the Chicago 
‘Tribune Tower, done more or less in the New York 
manner, will perhaps be equally surprised to find out 
that it is not the Trisune Tower nor the Jeweler’s 
Building that attracts the pilgrim, but a number of 
great structures which date back to an ancient period 
in Chicago’s history—that before the World’s Fair. 
The New Yorker has been told that he has created 
an original architecture, and the forms created by the 
set-back ordinance are indeed often original: the few 
such buildings that can actually be seen deserve a good 
part of the praise that is showered on them. The archi- 
tecture of Chicago, however, is original in an even 
deeper sense: it has been one of the chief sources of the 
modern movement in Europe and it owes its originality 
not to conditions imposed by the municipal authorities 
in the attempt to preserve a little air and sunlight, but 
to the efforts of a great school of architects. The capi- 
tal skyscrapers of New York, like the Barclay-Vesey 
Building, The Shelton, and the Radiator Building, are 
finer than anything that has lately been built in Chi- 


significant historic examples. There is no Eastern 
architect upon whom European attention is so firmly 
centred as upon Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright; there is no 
other American architect in our history who has had 
such a deep influence outside his own country. The 
architecture of Chicago is a blasted promise; that of 
New York is a crippled and handicapped fulfilment. 
And here my parallels and antitheses must end, and I 
shall try to explain these singular facts. 

Chicago rose in the seventies from a shantytown 
gutted by fire into an adolescent metropolis. The dec- 
ades of the seventies and eighties were days of great 
dreams and remarkable fulfilments. Some one during 


‘this period—and it is curious that I have never met a 


cago: the lake city, on the other hand, has the more ; 
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Chicagoan who had the remotest idea who it was— 
conceived of thrusting great boulevards and parkways 
through the rectangular city, long before D. H. Burn- 
ham elaborated a grandiose plan for Chicago in con- 
scious imitation of Napoleon III’s Paris. The archi- 
tects were.equally busy; and although they found them- 
selves sinking their foundations onto the water-table in 
the business district near the lake front, they began 
audaciously, under pressure from the business man, to 
send their structures higher and higher into the air. 
There is no actual scarcity of land in Chicago, and 
never has been; therefore the geographer-of-the-chair 
who traces the skyscraper to New York’s narrow, water- 
hemmed sites must learn a little economics if he is to 
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Butler Brothers’ Warehouses, Chicago. Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Architects 


discover why the skyscraper developed so lustily in 
Chicago. 

The economics are indeed simple. The era of rail- 
way building was coming to an end in the eighties and 
the steel companies had to find a new outlet for their 
mills. They popularized, if they did not actually 
create, our modern method of steel-frame construction; 
and they so made possible higher buildings at a rela- 
tively cheaper cost. At first high land values promoted 
congestion; but it took only a little while for the finan- 
cier to discover that the reverse was equally true; con- 
gestion promoted high land values. The skyscraper was 
there to turn the trick. As to who actually invented 
steel-frame construction, the point is of little impor- 
tance; according to standard authority it was used ina 
factory in France at least a decade before it was applied 
in America; and it was adopted quickly on this side 
because we have in back of us a tradition of wood-frame 
construction: our combustible cottages were similar in 
principle to the fire-proof skyscraper! More than one 
architect must have been driven into this new method 
of relieving the task of the clumsy bearing wall. Given 
the situation, the invention itself was almost inevitable. 

While a new structural form was being born, an old 
form, that of solid masonry, was coming to its first 
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maturity in America. Perhaps the best examples of this 
architecture are in Chicago. H. H. Richardson brought 
this older architecture to the Middle West; his Mar- 
shall Field Warehouse is one of the finest examples of 
nineteenth-century industrial building that I have seen 
anywhere; and the residence he designed at 1801 Prairie 
Avenue is not merely the best specimen of his own 
domestic work, but one of the minor classics of modern 
architecture. These buildings of Richardson’s are neg- 
lected by our generation; but they deserve our pious 
admiration far more than the corpse-like remnants of 
the Federal period which it is nowadays fashionable to 
admire; and I am happy to say that the Chicago Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects lately took 
steps to preserve this house, which fortunately remains 
in a run-down neighborhood on the South Side, where 
land values have not yet risen so prohibitively as to 
make the retention and up-keep of the house an impos- 
sibility. (It is now the Architects’ Club of Chicago.) 
Richardson’s example was not lost on the younger 
Chicago men. The best of them, like John Root and 
Louis Sullivan, adopted his point of view and method 
without taking over his earlier mannerisms; their work 
derives from the freer, later Richardson—tt is our great 
misfortune that, like Root himself and Goodhue, Rich- 
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ardson died at a relatively early age, just when his 
work had begun to show experimental vigor—the Rich- 
ardson who was working through his antiquarian pre- 
occupations into buildings, warehouses, railroad sta- 
tioris, cottages, town houses, which were wholly in the 
manner and mood of his own time. Two of these early 
Chicago skyscrapers divide honors between them: Adler 
and Sullivan’s Auditorium Building, and Root and 
Burnham’s Monadnock Building. The Monadnock is 
perhaps the more remarkable. It is a masonry building, 
without steel supports, fifteen stories high; with walls 
that at their base are almost fifteen feet thick. In spite 
of this solidity, the walls are bayed with windows, and 
every possible ray of light is brought into the offices. 
The total effect is elephantine; massive in form, but in 
its gestures firm and delicate. The Monadnock Build- 
ing has the grave severity of an Egyptian statue from 
one of the great periods; every line is essential; there is 
not a single spot of ornament to hide or lessen this 
severity; it lives by its naive vitality and by no bor- 
rowed grace. In short, the Monadnock Building was a 
true primitive in skyscraper masonry; it offered a solid 
foundation and it left the way clear for further develop- 
ments. 

Have the developments taken place? Yes, but not 
in America. The European architects who came to Chi- 


Warehouses of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett §§ Co., Chicago. 
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cago during the World’s Fair were not particularly cap- 
tivated or overwhelmed by the great show of classical 
buildings that the Eastern architects had planted 
around the Midway. What they took to Europe was 
the memory of the Monadnock Building and the other 
structures which were done in the same ruthless, direct, 
and original fashion. The Americans who look to-day 
at the work of Gropius and Mendelssohn and Taut in 
Germany, of Oudt in Holland, of Garnier and Le Cor- 
busier and Mallet-Stevens in France, do not perhaps 
realize that the inspiration of this work came largely 
from America, and in particular from Chicago. The 
place to study the development of American architec- 
ture from the foundation laid down in the eighties and 
the early nineties is—Europe. The men who continued 
this line of development in America, Louis Sullivan and 
Frank Lloyd Wright, had a hard, up-hill time of it; for 
architecture in America lost its native bias in the nine- 
ties, through the fashionable examples of Hunt, McKim, 
White, Hastings, and their followers: it gave itself over 
to reproduction and adaptation, and in its modern 
forms it continued to exist only in factories, warehouses, 
and finally office buildings, in matter-of-fact forms 
which promised, but themselves usually lacked, the 
living touch of great architectural design. To-day the 
best modern buildings in Chicago—if one excludes the 
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gymnasium at Northwestern University, some of Mr. 
Wright’s residences and Mr. Barry Byrne’s churches— 
are within this department: the Butler Brothers’ Ware- 
houses; the Pennsylvania Freight Terminal, and the 
Spencer-Bartlett Warehouse. I 

Unfortunately, these buildings are buried under a 
great heap of meretricious architecture, built by mod- 
ern methods, with a highly mechanized modern equip- 
ment, but dull in design and feeble in all the apologies 
for ornamental beauty: office buildings surmounted by 
Temples of Love or steel towers with lanterns supported 
by steel buttresses that affect to fly—buildings of this 
character outweigh in quantity and in their effect on 
public appreciation the direct, sincere work that still 
endeavors to keep its head above water. To-day the 
architecture of Chicago is lost in a deluge of meaning- 
less vulgarity; its vast moving-picture theatres, its 
classic stadium, the dull and merely grammatical 
Gothic of the University of Chicago buildings—all these 
things represent a sad falling away from the heyday of 
energy and originality. Mr. Wright’s jolly dance-hall 
and restaurant, Midway Gardens, has been outrageously 
transformed by redecoration out of any semblance to 
its original interior; and the building itself might be 
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Monadnock Building, Chicago. The original portion is the near half. 
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torn down, one suspects, without causing the average 
Chicagoan the slightest pang of regret, certainly with- 
out the realization that it was originally one of the 
gayest monuments of modern architecture in our 
country. 

Asa relief from this vulgarity and neglect and dilap- 
idation, one turns back to New York. Here, it is true, 
most of the good things cannot be seen a few years 
after they are built, so strong are the forces of conges- 
tion and so weak are our efforts to provide approach- 
able sites; but the total effect of the city suggests disci- 
pline and order and the sort of elemental good taste 
that goes along with these spare virtues. The Bronx 
tenement and the Park Avenue apartment differ in 
scale and price but not essentially in design; and day 
by day architects slough off their weak details and their 
absurd ornamental excrescences, or, like Mr. Ely Kahn 
or Mr. Henry Churchill, employ an original artist to 
introduce fresh modern designs in the entrance way, 
the elevator door, the letter-box, and the intimate de- 
tails of these great masses. If this movement keeps on 
another few years, the architects of New York will have 
caught up with their original exemplars in Chicago. 
That will be something like progress ! 


A detail of the upper stories, built in a day when a lack 
of cornice was heresy 


Light for Ornament 


ee HOSE of us ac- 
= T? tively engaged in 
aX yg illuminating en- 
#44 gineering work 
realize better than any other 
group in the world the amaz- 
ing potentialities of light as a 
decorative medium. Skilful 
use of light produces such 
pleasing and far more charm- 
ing results than ever can be 
obtained through the ordi- 
nary use of fabrics, draperies, 
hangings, coverings, metal or 
glass, that an appreciably 
larger percentage of the cost 
of a decorative interior should 
be devoted to lighting than is 
the custom. Light is so sub- 
tle in its action. It can be 
modified at will to fit any 
mood or feeling. Colored ma- 
terials with their more or less 
fixed character were naturally 
easiest to work with and their 
application has come first in 
decorative schemes, but light- 
ing has an intangible evanes- 
cent character that gives it a 
peculiar charm not possessed 
by any other medium avail- 
able to the decorator. 

A few years back, artificial 
light was relatively so expen- 
sive that all our energies were 
devoted to developing an ap- 
preciation on the part of the 
public of the advantages of 
proper artificial lighting for 
purely utilitarian purposes. 
It has taken a long while for 
us to arrive at the point of 
thinking of light as an orna- 
ment. Now, however, light 
sources have reached such a 
point in efficiency, and cost 
of current has become so low, 
that we are at the threshold 
of a new era in lighting. We 
can well afford to use light 
liberally for beauty’s sake 
alone. 

It is obviously beyond the 
province of this paper to at- 
tempt to analyze all the 


ramifications of light for ornament or decoration, for 
they are indeed legion, and we must confine our atten- 
tion to just one phase. The home is beyond doubt a 


By A. L.. Powell 


MR. POWELL, WHO IS MANAGER OF THE ENGINEER- 
ING DEPARTMENT, EDISON LAMP WORKS, OF THE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., PRESENTED A PAPER OF 
WHICH THE FOLLOWING IS AN EXCERPT, BEFORE 
THE RECENT CONVENTION OF THE ILLUMINATING 
ENGINEERING SOCIETY, IN CHICAGO 


A French ornament consisting of a bronze figure about 
18 inches high mounted on a marble base. Held aloft 1s 
a basket of conventionalized fruit in colors 
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place to start to build up a 
public consciousness of light 
as a decorative medium. 

We have heard much talk 
of decorating with light in the 
home, and every little while 
some one asks the question: 
“What about color lighting 
for the living-room or dining- 
room?” 

To answer this, we must 
appreciate that there 1s2 a 
radical difference between the 
home, which is purposely 
planned for rest and relaxa- 
tion, and the theatre, dance- 
hall, or public building where 
we remain for only short 
periods. In some public 
buildings general lighting 1n 
color is perfectly feasible and 
desirable at certain times. 
We go there to be amused, 
entertained, or even startled. 
In the home, however, one 
cannot live comfortably with 
general lighting of pure color, 
such as red, green, blue, or- 
ange, yellow, etc.; 1t becomes 
annoying and uncomfortable. 
The only livable variations 
from the unmodified light of 
ourcommon illuminants arein 
the direction of slight tinting, 
toward the yellow or toward 
daylight. If, then, we cannot 
use color in lighting in its 
generally accepted sense in 
the home, how are we to em- 
ploy light as ornament ? 

The answer is simple—by 
confining the color in a 
rather intense form over lim- 
ited areas. In other words, 
we should superimpose on the 

eneral illumination spots of 
high light in color. A lumi- 
nous ornament is always 
more fascinating and more 
attractive than some piece of 
ornament that is of the same 
general brightness as its sur- 
roundings. To illustrate its 
simplest form we may con- 
sider two translucent deco- 


rated vases: one in its normal state sitting dull and life- 
less on the table, a part of the picture, it 1s true, but 
scarcely noticed among the many other things which 


This futuristically modelled Mephistopheles 1s of porcelain. 
Before him is a small luminous rock which illumines the deep 
crimson of the figure and casts an interesting shadow behind 


At the left are three widely differing types of parfum-briles, wrought-iron bases supporting colored glass- 


ware. 
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At the right is a shallow blue glass goldfish bowl, shown lighted at the top of the next page 
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attract the eye; the other enclosing and concealing a 
small lamp, so small the brightness of the vase is ex- 
tremely low, yet powerful enough to cause the object to 
become Mesias: to show up the details of decoration, 
and to provide a high-light in the general picture which 
the room creates. A painting would be most uninter- 
esting without its high-lights; a room is equally so. 

For many years the writer had been thinking along 
these lines and some time ago constructed several light 
ornaments of crude, yet relatively effective types. It 
was the skill of the French artists and designers, how- 
ever, which made him appreciate more than ever be- 
fore what we are overlooking in this country in not 
having an adequate line of light ornaments available 
to the public. 

To determine whether the public was really in a 
mood to appreciate these light ornaments we secured 
from France quite a few samples which we installed 
in the Edison Lighting Institute. The Institute, as 
most of you appreciate, is visited by many thousands 
each year, our audiences varying from the grammar- 
school child to the executives of large corporations and 
welfare organizations, etc., with a high percentage of 
the gentler sex. We have found from experience that 
a cross-section of the comments of our visitors 1s fairly 
representative of public opinion about lighting. 

To get back to our story, it can safely be said that 
there has been scarcely a visitor who has not commented 
with enthusiasm on these light ornaments. If we had 
been in the retail business or had a desire’to sell those 
that we had, in every group there would have been 
several people leaving the Institute with one of the 
ornaments in their possession. As a matter of fact, 
although it has 
meant considerable 
inconvenience to us, 
we have been forced 
to send back to 
France on several 
occasions for extra 
specimens to meet 
the requests of vis- 
itors who insisted on 
having this one or 
that one for their 
own homes. 

It is natural that 
the French, with 
their inherent sense 
of the artistic fitness 
of things, would seize 
the opportunity, and 
design equipment 
which is especially 
well suited. There 
was another condi; 
tion, however, which 
made this develop- 
ment more simple 
for them than it was 
here in America. 
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They had available for this service an extremely small 
1o-watt 115-volt lamp. This lamp has a diameter of 
approximately one inch, and a total height, including 
socket, of less than two and one-half inches. Up to a 
few months ago the smallest thing an American manu- 
facturer could use on 110-volt circuits without the use 
of a transformer or an external resistance was either 
the S-14 bulb lamp with medium screw socket or the 
D-1o bulb lamp and candelabra screw socket. The 
overall length of the smaller of these combinations is 
something over four inches. 

If one has to start to design a decorative piece 
around a light source and a mechanical part which is 
quite large, the resultant product is likely to be ugly, 
ill-proportioned, and inartistic. Fortunately we now 
have, or shortly will have available for this service, a 
1o-watt Mazda lamp in a small bulb, probably S-11 
with intermediate screw base, which when mounted in 
a typical receptacle gives an overall height of less than 
two and one-half inches. This should remove any ob- 
stacle to the design of suitable equipment. 

Light ornaments in France have taken many forms, 
some of which are shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. Many of them are called “parfum-briles,” 
or perfume-burners, from the fact that the area above 
the lamp is slightly depressed, and a few drops of per- 
fume placed in this is vaporized by the heat from the 
lamp, giving—as well as interesting, fascinating light- 
ing—a pleasing odor throughout the apartment. 

The few typical examples of the French designs 
shown have been chosen, as far as practicable, to show 
characteristic specimens of different basic construc- 
tions, and of course form by no means a complete cata- 
logue of the variations which are available. 

Space and printing costs prevent the inclusion of 
more illustrations, and, in spite of the wonderful praise- 
worthy work the French have done, they have by no 
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Looking down at the swimming goldfish in the blue glass bowl 
is the little white porcelain figure. The light shines through the 
water from below giving moving shadows of the fish 


means exhausted the possibilities along this line. The 
few examples given merely show the method of ap- 
proach. Translucent marble, fabrics, horn, sea-shell, 


A few of the variations treduced by the French designers with figures of sculptured metal and luminous forms in glass. The 
little pelican has a glowing red tongue ; the squirrel has before him a dish of nuts ; and the monkey carries his Diogenes lantern 


A wall ornament that consists of a 
cylinder of whitish glass upheld by a 


/ramework of wrought tron 


and many other materials can 
all be used to produce novel 
effects. 

There is literally no such 
thing as too many light or- 
naments around the home, 
provided they are well chosen 
and properly placed. One of 
the homes with which the 
writer is familiar uses eight of 
these light ornaments in the 
living-room and adjoining 
hall. At first thought one 
would say the place must look 
like a fixture show-room, yet 
each of the ornaments used is 
so carefully chosen and seems 
to fill its niche so beautifully 
that a most entrancing pic- 
ture is created without any 
suggestion of splurge. 

It is well to close with a 
word of warning to the equip- 
ment manufacturers. Light 
ornaments may be either 
artistic and beautiful and de- 
sired by every one with any 
taste, or they may be crude, 
grotesque, and ugly, and of 
the type that persons with 
feeling would not allow in 
their homes. If we in Amer- 
ica ofter the public the wrong 
sort of equipment we are 
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The parrot on his scarlet lacquered perch glows 
in translucent chinaware 
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The figure is of bronze, perched on a pedestal of marble, 
and gazing into the heavily etched luminous ball. Not 
least interesting in the composition are the shadows 
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A translucent model of the Pantheon 
made of marble veined in delicate yel- 


lows and browns 


likely to kill this project be- 
fore it ever comes into being. 
In general we should try to 
carry out the same delicate 
feeling and artistic sense that 
the French have shown. 
Light ornaments must not be 
“cheap” in the narrow sense 
of the word; they must not be 
garish; they must not have 
crude, inartistic decoration. 
Simplicity is far to be pre- 
ferred to elaborateness of de- 
sign. This does not mean 
that, with American methods 
of mass production, the prod- 
uct cannot be inexpensive, 
but in general price must be 
a secondary consideration to 
effect and workmanship. It 
is important to cater to the 
point of view of the connois- 
seur. The experience of the 
few merchants who have been 
dealing in luminous orna- 
ments indicates that many 
persons who would not hesi- 
tate to quibble over the price 
of a utilitarian lamp readily 
spend much larger sums for 
luminaries which are obvious- 
ly works of art rather than 
merely ultilitarian sources of 
illumination. 
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The memorial is at one end 
-of a community field and 
consists of the central mon- 
ument, shown above, and 
two dressing-rooms for ath- 
letic teams. The fronts of 
the latter are memorials, 
: one to the war mothers, the 
ss A other to the conquering 
: spirit of brave men 
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Detail of upper stories 


Lake-STate Bank BurLpinec, Curcaco, Ixus. 
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The Lure of Provins 
By Gerald K. Geerlings 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PENCIL DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


orate roe for the tourist is just Paris, the “simply 
2 P fs divine” epitome of all that which the prim- 
: and-proper home town forbade. But one of 
04 the curses of architecture is that Paris cannot 
be that for the architect. On sailing he may have 
boasted to his thirsty friends that he would lap up the 
Montmartre for them, but, when he essays to do so, 
dawdles too long over the text-book foundation for 
architecture. Sooner or later he discovers that the per- 
sonality of Paris architecture insists on flavoring every 
drop of Burgundy or Triple-sec. Early or late, sober or 
happy, Paris persists on being architectural. A glorious 
revel for the flapper but a continuous object lesson for 
the ever-harassed architect! And so, enter Provins! 
Only about fifty-five American miles and a few 
American dimes distant from the Place de l’Opera is 
Provins, once the third city of France (after Paris and 
Rouen). Fortunately for the itinerant and franc-shy 
architect, Provins has never ascended into the three- 
asterisk class in Baedeker, or so much as demurely an- 
nounced itself in architectural books. Consequently it 
offers the ideal hunting-ground for the architect who 
likes to put his conscience in its place by announcing 
that he is not squandering his time but investing it in 
surroundings ‘‘adaptable” to his practice, as well as 
affording him a spot in which to frisk about and dis- 
cover at least one brand-new chef-d’wuvre for every cafe. 
There are legions of houses which would induce any 
client to mortgage his limousine and even his loud- 
speaker to reproduce one of them; there is a home for 
the aged which would rejuvenate the most decrepit; a 
stronghold sufficient in itself to inspire a dozen new 
zoning set-back ideas; a batch of walls, moats, gates, 
and fantastic compositions to incite the ruination of a 
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whole water-color pad with gobs of luscious jade, ver- 
milion, chrome orange, and cerulean blue. 

In its infancy, in the third century, Provins was a 
Roman military outpost. Charlemagne established a 
“heavyweight” class of fortress and a moat. In the 
heyday of her prosperity Provins had above 80,000 in- 
habitants, and enjoyed two hundred years of eminence 
preceding the fourteenth century and the English in- 
vasion. Under the influence of the Counts of Cham- 
pagne (and what city would not !) she became celebrated 
industrially in addition to her military and ecclesiastical 
prominence. Henry IV besieged her during the religious 
wars in 158g, and turned the final trick which indus- 
trial disputes and English invasions had unfortunately 
begun. Provins steadily “declined” in a historical sense 
from then on, but from an architectural standpoint 
moulded and mellowed: True, the town has not yet 
been made to appear with all the perfection of a Holly- 
wood ‘‘set,” nor been restored to the mth degree as have 
Carcassonne and Aigues-Mortes. The holiday attire of 
a colorful past is still visible though threadbare. Some 
of the plumes have been plucked and others badly 
frayed, but their quills still sit at a jaunty angle. At 
present the population is about 9,000, although very 
few inhabitants ever seem in evidence. When they do 
it seems to be for agricultural purposes outside the town, 
or observation of queer foreigners when within the town. 

Like all well-bred towns, there is an upper and lower 
division, and like all French towns they are full of in- 
terest. The lower is entertained by two energetic little 
streams, the Durteint and Voulzie (a colorful sugges- 
tion for the names of twins), which do all the fancy 
back and side steps of a modern dance, gossiping the 
while and making merry along the fronts of the houses, 
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under their rear washing-sheds, and striving as valiantly 
as any two little streams can to bring Venice and her 
Lido to the very doorsteps of the Provinsites. There are 
churches in Gothic, Romanesque, and Picturesque—to 
restrain the exultant visitor from becoming too heathen- 
ish in his delight. St. Ayoul grew actively from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth centuries, and passively since 
then in annexing texture. A corner hexagonal turret 


Tour César 


The original keep was built in the twelfth cen- 

tury, the strong rampart added by the English 

in the fifteenth, while the present roof and para- 
pet date from the seventeenth 
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Place du Chatel 


In their original state these houses were half-timbered 
but have since been almost entirely covered by stucco 


would excite a Hollywood producer to build up an en- 
tire spectacle around it. The near-by tower of Notre- 
Dame-du-Val, a relic of a sixteenth-century Gothic 
church, was undoubtedly intended as a knock-out com- 
position for sketching from all angles. Ste. Croix, a 
thirteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth century edifice, as 
well as St. Quiriace (from 1160 on), are worthy archi- 
tectural shrines, lacking only in publicity agents, or 
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their progeny would extend from Maine to Mexico. 
A little market-place specializes in trimmed rows of 
trees, that beautiful architectural adjunct of all French 
towns which we never allow ourselves to duplicate. 
Whether we do not know how to grow and trim plane 
(sycamore) trees, or whether we cannot bear the 
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honeycombed the entire upper town. At present these 
are to be entered only at the crypt of the Grange des 
Dimes, accompanied by the cobbler who squats across 
the street. He is probably one of the outstanding wits 
of France, but as yet has not been commercialized by 
C. C. Pyle. In his introductory speech within the old 


Houses along the Durteint 


A revelry by sunlight—brilliant brick and stone peer 


through mellowed stucco and fill in between checked 
half-timber, while overflowing vines tumble into the 


busy stream. 


thought of cutting off their tender twigs, is one of the 
unsolved mysteries of America. Anyway, Provins has 
its delectable little square shaded by these neatly inter- 
lacing trees. 

The upper town is girdled by the austere remains of 
walls, moats, towers (Tour aux Pourceaux and Tour aux 
Engins), and gates (Porte de Fouy and the Porte St. ‘fean). 
The latter, still in a fair state of preservation, marks 
the start of the road to Paris between straggly orchards 
and bravely tilled fields. Alluring paths and roadways 
try to skirt the walls, and after a fashion eventually 
make their way through a maze of brambles, thickets, 
flowering shrubs, and groves of trees. The focus within 
the ramparts is the Place du Chatel, its borders embrot- 
dered by fascinating houses of varying manner and 
mien. These and many others with characteristics like 
cover-designs for dream-houses offer enticing views at 
every hand, but for amazing qualities are not to be 
compared with the subterranean passages which once 


tithe barn, where some very miscellaneous antiques 
moulder, he raps the head of a battered and chipped 
Venus, and (unchivalrously) for the benefit of the 
ladies observes: ‘‘Voila—solide.” Or, fumbling in a 
venerable sarcophagus, digs out a cigarette remnant 
with: “Les Romans fumaient aussi.” 


So, in all dignity, a brimful bumper of architectural 
Triple-sec to Provins—where no tourist asks in Tim- 
buctoo French how to buy a complete Wall Street 
quotation, where medizval hotels serve ‘“‘red ink’”’ as 
a matter of course (and after a stay of several days 
charge only what you think must be the account for 
one day), where there is architecture aplenty, but not 
so scholastic that it makes your memory realize its 
deficiencies, where there is rich color and running water, 
and where time is not reckoned in commuting trains 
but in centuries ! 

To Provins—‘‘bottoms up”’! 
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NOTES 


Gymnasium, Y. M. C. A., Jersey City, N. J. 
JOHN F. JACKSON, ARCHITECT 


Materials : 


Ceilings plastered; walls brick and unplastered in 
gymnasium and rooms under visitors’ gallery. 

Floors—wood in gymnasium, cement in visitors’ 
gallery, cork on running-track. 

Base in gymnasium, 14” x 4” wrought iron. 

Railings for visitors’ gallery and running-track, of 
iron pipe. 

Steel sash with wire-glass, upper sections pivoted. 

Doors, flush wood. 


Running-Track : 

6’ 6’ wide with ends a continuous semicircle—pref- 
erable to practice of having two abrupt turns at each 
end with short straightaway between. 

Visitors’ Gallery : 

Ingeniously worked in above rooms required for 
storing apparatus, rowing-machines, punching-bags, 
etc.; gives spectators an opportunity of viewing an 
exhibition or match at a level only slightly above per- 
formers’ heads; provides double seating capacity with 


This is the thirteenth in a series of measured drawings 
by Mr. Geerlings, of which the subjects chosen are among 
those occurring in modern practice. The intention has 
been to select the best available solutions of problems 
that are likely to be troublesome to the architect who 
has not met similar ones before, and to reproduce these 
painstakingly, with photographs and helpful data. 
Subjects that have already appeared are: A Shop- 
Front Show-Window (Starrett & Van Vleck, Archi- 
tects), November, 1926; Interior Details of a Fifth Ave- 
nue Shop (Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects), Decem- 
ber, 1926; Teller’s Cage and Bank Screen (York & 
Sawyer, Architects), January, 1927; Apartment-House 


running-track when maximum seating is required, as 
for basket-ball tournament, etc. 


Basket-ball Field : 


In addition to notes on diagram (see over) the fol- 
lowing quotation from the 1927-28 rule book applies 
to floor markings: “The face of the backboard should 
be two feet from the end wall, but on short courts when 
the backboard is placed against the wall there shall be 
an end line, the inner edge of which is two inches out 
from the wall. On narrow courts when the playing 
court is the full width of the floor there shall be a side 
line, the inner edge of which is two inches out from 
the wall.” 


Handball Courts : (See diagram over) 

Where the lines of handball courts are near those of 
other games, as basket-ball, volley-ball, etc., it is ad- 
visable to paint them a different color as an aid to 
players. Most courts are placed too close together; the 
“playing field” as noted on the diagram is self-ex- 
planatory as to the amount of room really needed. 


Details (McKim, Mead & White, and James C. Mac- 
kenzie, Jr., Architects), February, 1927; Hotel Office 
Details (Geo. B. Post & Sons, Architects), March, 1927; 
Cigar-Stand, Hotel Roosevelt, New York (Geo. B. Post 
& Sons, Architects), April, 1927; School-Building De- 
tails (Guilbert & Betelle, Architects), May, June, and 
July, 1927; Barber Shop, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
(Geo. B. Post & Sons, Architects), August, 1927; Beauty 
Parlor in the same hotel, September, 1927; Telephone 
and Telegraph Room and Newspaper and Candy Stand, 
October, 1927. The next drawing will cover some 
ward details from the Roosevelt Hospital, New York, 
by York & Sawyer, Architects. 
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“Tt was the strong communal spirit, giving unity of 
purpose to the varied facilities of individuals, that made 
possible the production of the noble arts of the Middle 
Ages... . The capricious and irresponsible individu- 
ality of the time, together with the confused complexity of 
ideas and aims, gave rise to most of that which 1s open to 
criticism in the Fine Arts of the Renatssance.” 

CuarLes Herpert Moore, 
in “‘Character of Renaissance Architecture.” 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 
; I ‘HE Chicago Tribune’s very recent survey of busi- 


ness conditions indicates that business 1s expand- 
ing in a substantial and well-sustained movement. The 
prospect is unquestionably brighter than a year ago. 
At that time production and trade during the summer 
of 1926 had been on an unseasonably high plane; we 
faced a saturated market, and a check last autumn was 
inevitable. The present autumn finds a very different 
set of conditions. Summer production and distribu- 
tion volumes have been moderate. There has been no 
over-production, no excessive out-of-season drive for 
business, no saturation of the consuming public. Added 
to all this is the indication that the farmer’s income 
for 1927 will be a cool billion dollars more than he got 
in 1926. 

In the building industry it seems likely that the 
year will close with something like a 2 per cent de- 
crease over 1926. It is a significant fact, however, that 
building permits in the twenty-five leading cities show, 
for the first time in months, an increase over the corre- 
sponding month of last year. One month’s record does 
not necessarily mark a distinct trend, but upon the 
data at hand it would seem that, outside three or four 
cities of the first rank, the curve has turned upward 
once more. 


“The attempt at prettiness has too long been the curse 
of architecture, the attempt to capture the elusive beauty of 
the craftsmanship of past centuries in our day, when the 
men and the social organism of which they were a part 
have passed into the limbo of history.” 

Str LAWRENCE WEAVER, 
in “Cottages.” 


BETWEEN THE MILLSTONES 
\ 7E confess to a large measure of sympathy for the 


subcontractor. His path is not strewn with 
roses, even at best, and there are points at which he 
treads gingerly upon a very thorny way. For instance, 
just what is the legal status of an order from the archi- 
tect directing the subcontractor to perform certain 
work which is an extra, and directing that this be 


charged to the general contractor or to the owner? Is 
the architect’s relationship with the owner or general 
contractor such that he has the legal right to order 
work or materials in their names? In case of a suit 
being necessary for collection, would the courts regard 
such an order as binding upon the third party? It is 
certainly doubtful, and yet a request on the part of 
the subcontractor for a direct authorization often re- 
sults in haughty resentment on the architect’s part, if 
it does not actually bar any future business relation- 
ship. 

A somewhat similar problem faces the subcontractor 
if he dares to ask the architect for credit references as 
to an owner for whom he is invited to work. The archi- 
tect certainly has no intention of guaranteeing pay- 
ment by the owner, yet he is impatient or resentful, as 
a rule, of such fundamentally reasonable effort on the 
subcontractor’s part to keep his business on a rational 
basis of business safety. 

As to the authorization of extras, it is so much the 
better practice for all concerned—the architect most 
of all—for the architect to have the owner authorize 
every extra over his own signature, that this procedure 
must soon come to be universally followed. 

In the other matter, it seems to us that the sub- 
contractor would secure an owner’s credit rating more 
accurately and with less embarrassment to all concerned 
if he sought this through the usual business channels. 


“Within five years Rome must become the most won- 
derful city of the world in the eyes of all people on the 


globe.” 
Musso.inl. 


BUILDING CODES AND THEIR BLUE LAWS 
, | ‘HE Western Society of Engineers urges a deter- 


mined fight on the part of architects and engineers 
against certain outgrown restrictions imposed by build- 
ing codes, that impede progress and prohibit the use 
of new and improved construction methods and mate- 
rials. Antiquated restrictions, perhaps adopted years 
ago, before the days of modern scientific construction, 
exist in almost every city. Our building codes should 
be fluid rather than fixed, just as modern construction 
is fluid and never static. It is unlikely that any real 
progress will be made in this regard until the making 
of building codes is taken out of the hands of those 
who are sometimes influenced by political considera- 
tions or by well-organized lobbying rather than by 
technical principles. If these codes could be put in the 
sole control of a commission made up of representative 
architects, engineers, builders, city planners, and simi- 
larly qualified technical experts, their purpose would 
unquestionably be achieved. 
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Photogra, h by Ewing Galloway 


A new vista from Cental Park, showing New York's two newest hotels. At left, over the trees, 
the Ritz Tower; the tall tower is that of the Sherry-Netherland (Schultze S Weaver, Architects) ; 
at the right is the Savoy-Plaza (McKim, Mead & White, Architects) 
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BON tower of the 
First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa., a grand 
carillon of forty-eight bells, 
ranging in size from 7 inches 
in diameter to § feet 8 
inches, the latter weighing 
6,720 pounds. While it is 
known as a carillon of forty- 
eight bells, there are in real- 
ity sixty-three. The forty- 
eight refers to the number of 
tones and half tones, which 
cover a range of four oc- 
taves. Some of the smaller 
bells are in pairs, so as to 
produce a greater volume of 
sound. 

The bells are supported 
on a rolled-steel frame and 
are arranged in four tiers, 
the larger ones on the bot- 
tom. They are bolted to 
the frame and sounded by 
cast-Iron clappers swung 
from the under sides of their crowns, that of the largest 
bell weighing 156 pounds. The total weight of the bells 
and their frame is approximately 32 tons. 

The church and the tower were built about thirty 
years ago, of a local granite trimmed with Indiana 
limestone. All the masonry is in good condition. The 
tower is 25 feet square outside, and 120 feet high. The 
floor of the bell-chamber is 70 feet above the street. 
Before preparations were made in the tower to receive 
the carillon there were three stages; the second one 
had a rough board floor, and the interior of the tower 
above it was unfinished. The third, or bell-chamber 
floor, is constructed of 12-inch I-beams supporting 
4-inch brick arches filled with 4 inches of cement. The 
roof is copper-covered wood sheathing supported on 
2-inch by 12-inch wood rafters. 

In computing the strength of the tower to carry the 
additional load imposed by the bells and their frame, 
it was found that the masonry was amply strong, but 
that the weight transferred to the earth at the interior 
corner would be in excess of that allowed by the Phila- 
delphia building laws. Therefore it -was necessary to 
provide additional footings at this point. 

A diagonal aperture was carefully cut through the 
corner of the tower foundation, keeping it back enough 
to avoid disturbing the corner stones and thereby re- 
taining as much strength as possible during the opera- 


THE 


The Installation 


CHARLES L. HILLMAN, ARCHITECT, TELLS OF 


UNUSUAL PROBLEMS MET IN 
THIRTY-TWO TONS OF BELLS IN AN OLD TOWER 
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tion. On the axis of this 
aperture, and far enough 
from each end of it to avoid 
the old foundations, con- 
crete piers extending down 
to the bottoms of the old 
footings were placed and 
their tops carefully levelled. 
Two g-inch I-beams were 
then slipped through the 
aperture and bedded on the 
new piers with cement. 
Adequate bearing for the 
masonry supported by these 
beams was provided by two 
cast-iron plates, 2 feet 8 in- 
ches by 12 inches by 2 in- 
ches, one resting on the up- 
per flanges of the beams and 
the other, after having its 
top flushed with cement, 
was driven to a solid bear- 
ing by six pairs of cast-iron 
wedges driven between the 
two. Concrete was then 
tightly rammed into the 
aperture. 

The carillon is played by 
: means of a clavier, some- 
what resembling an organ console except that instead 
of keys it has short levers. These levers and the pedals 
have a travel of about 21% inches when a note is struck, 
and are connected by means of steel wires to levers on 
rocking shafts, with other levers attached to the bell 
clappers and to counter-weights; so that a very deli- 
cate adjustment is possible, and little effort required 
to sound even the largest bell. The founders of the 
carillon desired that the clavier-room floor be between 
13 and 14 feet below the floor of the bell-chamber. 
This necessitated the construction of a new floor and 
a room to contain the clavier. This floor was required 
to be very rigid, with two steel beams so spaced that 
the clavier could be bolted directly to them. 

The frame to which the bells are hung was designed 
by the founders, John Taylor & Company, of Lough- 
borough, England, and is built of British rolled-steel 
structural shapes, the entire load being carried on two 
compound girders spanning the interior of the tower. 
It was originally intended that these girders should bear 
directly on the masonry, which would have necessitated 
cutting holes in the wall on one side more than twice 
the depth required for bearings. Because of the length 
of the girders and the restricted space for handling 
them, this would have been slow and expensive work, 
so it was decided to set a 6-inch H-beam diagonally 
across each interior angle of the tower to form bearings 
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CariLion Insrautation, First M. E. Courcu, GERMANTOWN, Pa. 
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for the compound girders. This arrangement has sev- 
eral advantages over the original plan: The load is dis- 
tributed over eight points on the masonry instead of 
four, and at the points of greatest strength; the diagonal 
beams, being short, were easily handled and required 
less cutting into the walls for bearings; and it was pos- 
sible to do this work before the carillon arrived, thereby 
expediting its erection; also because the compound 
girders did not have to be so long as originally designed, 
it facilitated their handling. 

Provision for allowing the sound of the bells to 
escape from the bell-chamber was an important item. 
There were twin windows in each side of the tower, di- 
vided mid-height by stone transoms, and having stone 
louvres. The tympanums in their heads were solid. 
The louvres were removed and the tympanums in the 
heads were cut out, and, as an additional sound outlet, 
a pent-house with louvred sides was constructed on the 
roof. Under the pent-house the rafters were cut out 
and framing pieces put in, supported by four short 
Georgia pine posts, which are supported by two 15-inch 
I_beams spanning the tower. It was foreseen that these 
beams would facilitate the handling of the bells and 
frame by providing fastenings for tackle and hoists; 
therefore each one was made strong enough to carry 
the heaviest bell in midspan. 

As previously mentioned, the rocking shafts oper- 
ating the bell clappers are connected to the clavier by 
wires, which pass through a slot in the floor of the bell 
chamber; this slot is 6 feet long by 2 inches wide, and 
had to be accurately located. Also there are two trap- 
doors in the ceiling of the clavier-room and the bell- 
chamber floor to enable the carillonneur to hear the 
bells distinctly while playing. To place the trapdoor 
and slot frames, the brick floor arches were shored and 
cut, and concrete frames strong enough to take the 
thrust of the arch were cast iv situ, the concrete ex- 
tending above the floor to form curbs. 

Connection was made to the present heating system 
and a steam riser run to radiators in the clavier-room. 
Because of the strenuous exertion required to play the 
carillon, bathing facilities are a great convenience; 
therefore a lavatory with cold water connection was in- 
stalled in the clavier-room. 


Additional footings were given the tower walls by cutting 
through a corner and bridging the load 
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The rough walls of the tower below the bell-chamber 
floor were furred and lined with wall-board, the joints be- 
ing covered with battens. The walls of the bell-cham- 
ber were flush-dashed with Portland cement and sand. 

The agreement with the bell founders provided for 
the landing of the carillon on the wharf at Philadelphia. 
At this point the owner assumed responsibility. A can- 
tilever was placed across the tower on the parapet and 
anchored down by means of a cable fastened under a 
corbelled buttress on the church side. The jambs of one 
of the windows in the bell-chamber were carefully cut 
out sufficiently to allow the largest bell to pass. The 
bells and heavier members of the frame were hoisted by 
a power-winch on a truck until they were above the sills 
of the belfry windows, when they were made fast to a 
hand-hoist secured to the steel roof-beams. As the 
power-winch was eased off the hoist pulled the bells 
through the window and swung them clear inside; 
then, by using a second hoist, they were easily and 
quickly placed in position. The largest bell had 3 inches 
clearance through the opening in the jambs, and passed 
without touching. While the hoisting was being done 
new jamb stones were being cut, and were ready to set 
when it was finished. 

In addition to the playing clavier there is a practice 
clavier, which is similar to the playing one except that 
it is not connected to the bells but to small metal tubes 
of corresponding tones, set in a wooden frame above 
the levers. This permits the carillonneur to practise 
without ringing the bells. There is also an ellacombe 
manual or chiming apparatus, fastened to the wall on 
the landing of the stairs leading to the clavier-room. 
This consists of eight ropes fastened to a wood frame, 
and connected to eight of the larger bells for the pur- 
pose of tolling or chiming them. : 

All openings in the belfry, including the pent-house, 
are screened with copper fly-netting to exclude snow; 
in the windows this is backed up with heavy galvanized 
iron screens to prevent birds flying through it. 

The pastor’s room in the church and the clavier- 
room are connected by telephone. In the tower vesti- 
bule is a memorial tablet stating that the carillon is 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Shelmerdine as a 
memorial to their son. 


The bells are mounted upon a steel frame—sixty-three of them 
in all, covering a range of four octaves 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


D. Leonard Halper, architect, has opened his Cleve- 
land office for the practice of architecture at 7016 
Euclid Avenue. He will be pleased to receive a com- 
plete file of manufacturers’ catalogues and samples. 


Walter P. Crabtree, of New Britain, announces that 
his son, Walter P. Crabtree, Jr., has been taken into 
partnership under the firm name of Walter P. Crab- 
tree & Son, architects, and the opening of new offices 


in the Capitol Building, 410 Asylum Street, Hartford, 
Conn. 


W. K. Eldridge, architect, announces the removal 
of his office from 218 Medical Arts Building, to 203 
Medical Arts Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


S. Grant Alexander has changed his offices from 
the Chamber of Commerce Building to 113 East Col- 
lege Street, Asheville, N. C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SMALLER HOUSES AND GARDENS OF VER- 
SAILLES FROM 1680 to 1815. By LetcH FReENcH, JR., 
and Harotp Donatpson EBERLEIN. 102 pages, 9 by 12 


inches. Chiefly illustrations, from photographs and 
measured drawings. New York: 1926: The Pencil 
Points Press, Inc. $6. 


In the shadow of the Palace at Versailles stand a number 
of comparatively modest houses of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the homes of various members of the 
court circle. There are throughout these dwellings a quiet 
elegance, a delightful ingenuity of plan, a sophisticated sim- 
plicity that mark a group unique, and incidentally one full 
of suggestion for the modern adaptation. The photographs 
are well chosen and well printed, the drawings in a particu- 
larly sympathetic key. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE BOOK OF HOMES. 99 designs 
for five-room and six-room houses, submitted in a com- 
petition. 110 pages, 103 by 13 inches. [Illustrations 
from line drawings. Chicago: 1927: Chicago Tribune. 
$1. 


If any architect needs ideas for the minimum house, here 
they are. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN 
FRANCE. Two volumes: The Early Renaissance 
(1495-1640) and The Later Renaissance (1640-1820). 
By W.-H. Warp,{MA.jo PF. S.A BOR. ByAS 566 
pages, 6 by g inches. 473 illustrations from photographs 
and drawings. New York: 1927: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$7.50 per volume. 


The late W. H. Ward’s volumes, first published in 1911, 
have long occupied a very important niche in architectural 
literature. Ward’s breadth of view, his deep knowledge of 
his subject, his painstaking accuracy, and his clear and con- 
cise style have combined to make an enduring work. The 
present edition is revised to incorporate Ward’s later and 
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fuller knowledge, with a preface by Sir John Simpson, M.A., 
past president R. I. B. A., and additional illustrations. 


SYMBOLISM FOR ARTISTS: CREATIVE AND AP- 
PRECIATIVE. By Henry Turner Batvey, Director 
Cleveland School of Art, and of John Huntington Poly- 
technic Institute, and Eruet Poot, Instructor in Symbol- 
ism, Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland. 240 pages, 4% by 65 
inches. Illustrated. Worcester, Mass.: 1925: The Davis 
Press. $5. 


An alphabetical arrangement of information as to the 
meaning and use of symbolic motives in the art of the past. 
It should prove of real value to art students and teachers. 
to travellers, and to artists generally. The latter would find 
it a convenient means of checking or adding to their knowl- 
edge of symbolic forms. 


HOUSE HEATING WITH OIL FUEL. By P. E. Fans- 
LER, E.E., Associate Editor The Heating and Ventilating 
Magazine. 354 pages, 6% by 10 inches. Illustrated with 
diagrams and photographs. New York: 1927: Heating 
and Ventilating Magazine Co. $4. 


A most comprehensive presentation of a subject on which 
the latest possible information is sought. In addition to the 
matters of combustion, burner types, mechanical draft, au- 
tomatic control, installation, and servicing, the author gives 
the Underwriters’ regulations, oil-burner ordinances, and a 
chronological list of burners classified as to type. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT MASTER SPECIFICATION FOR 
CEMENT, PORTLAND. Circular of the Bureau of 
Standards, No. 33. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 10 cents. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT MASTER SPECIFICATION FOR 
CEMENT, PLASTIC MAGNESIA, USED AS FLOOR- 
ING, BASES, WAINSCOTS, ETC. Circular of the 
Bureau of Standards. No. 323. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 10 cents. 
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Temp_e Emanu-E1, San Francisco, CALIF. 
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BAKEWELL & BROWN AND THE LATE SYLVAIN SCHNAITTACHER, ARCHITECTS 


TempLe Emanu-E1, San Francisco, CALIF. 
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TempLe Emanvu-Et, San Francisco, Cauir. From half-inch scale detail 
BAKEWELL & BROWN AND THE LATE SYLVAIN SCHNAITTACHER, ARCHITECTS 
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Robert C. 


Reamer, 
Architect 


The Pacific Coast de- 
lights to indulge tits 
playful spirit in the 
design of its thea- 
tres. The two pho- 
tographs above, rem- 
iniscent of totem 
poles of the North- 
west, show the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, Se- 
attle 


An indication of the 
fact that American 
architecture 1s begin- 
ning to influence our 
London brethren is 
found in this model 
of a housing scheme 
by Topham Forrest, 
PRB. ae Chief 
Architect of the Lon- 
don County Council 


Newark’s new home of the 
New York Telephone Co. 
maintains the exceptionally 
high standard of our tele- 
phone buildings generally. 
Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, 
Architects - 


A new building that helps to 
make interesting the skyline 
of Brooklyn on her famous 
heights is the Leverich Towers 
Hotel. Starrett 8 Van Vleck, 
Architects 


Los Angeles’s new city hall is nearing com- 

pletion, its high white tower a landmark. 

Yohn C. Austin, John Parkinson, and 
Albert C. Martin, Associated Architects 
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ARCHITECTURE 7 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


(DARK. LINE MARKS 


ames: “A DELPAI 18" PART OF 
7j | CEILING DESIGN es 


SAME SCALE AS ORIGINAL SKETOR 
(VoL. 14- PL, 28). 


RENDERED PoRTION 
CEILING DIAGRAM 


CELLING 
DIAGRAM 


RENDERED PART) 


SO00E 


rz 


Oo 
| Beaton 


PART OF CEILING 
DESIGN FOR.GREAT 
DINING R@OM At 

CUMBERLAND HOUSE: 


SAME SCALE AS ORIGI- 
NAL SKETCH WoL.14-PL.19) 


Cotor ScHEMES OF AbDAm CeEILincs—IIlI 


From accurate copies in water color by Gerald K. and 

Betty F. Geerlings of the original studies by the Adam 

brothers now in the Sir John Soane Museum, London. 

These faithfully follow the colors but do not pretend 
to retain the exact delineation of the ornament. 
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House or Martin T. FLANAGAN, 
SoutH Mountain AVENUE, 
Monrc air, N. J 


LUCIAN E. SMITH, ARCHITECT 
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Bom. 


Stairway and loggia 


House or Martin T. Franacan 
Monrcrair, N. J. 
LUCIAN E, SMITH, ARCHITECT 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Entrance from living-room 


‘ROOF 


=U 
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15-0" X 15-0" 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


eX O the query 

NE «When is a 
‘ah doer not a 
See door?’ we 
have all heard the moss- 
aged reply, “When it is a-jar,” but 
the hardware contractor knows bet- 
ter. His answer is ‘‘When it has a 
2-inch stile.” 

As a matter of record, a door 
stile may be dieted down to 2 inches 
in width, and still digest a cylinder- 
lock with 1-inch back-set, providing 


The Architectural Clinic 


HARDWARE AND STILES 


fession, THE CLinic 
comes to the conclusion 
that both the client and 
contractor would be the 
richer if more information 
were placed on estimate drawings. 
In the absence of a lump-sum al- 
lowance, the same estimator may 
“figure” the job two ways. He can 
submit a low price in order to get 
it, and trust that the architect is 
not intending to interpret too many 
extras between the lines of his vague 


that the thickness is no less than 
134 inch and the door not too large. 
However, it is equally a matter of 
record that hardware advisers are 
reluctant about such an emaciated 
stile, pointing out that a damp 
season, a ruffled temper, and bulg- 
ing biceps may combine to do the 
door no good. Window casements 
sneak under the 2-inch stile classi- 
fication, however. A door stile 


pared down to its advisable mini- = === 
mum probably comes closer to be- 

ing 3 inches, with a 134-inch back- |-——+|-—+ 
set lock, although if there is a pair = 

of doors, 2% inches may suffice hap- 

pily. When the reduced stile of 3 sie 
inches or less is employed, the lever 

handle is a necessity, of course, and pt 


offers the opportunity of making the 

simple mistake of extending in the wrong direction un- 
less the doors are carefully marked on the plans, both 
as to swing and which of a pair is “‘active.” A com- 
mon practice is to assume that if a pair of doors is to 
swing in, the right door (from the outside) is the “ac- 
tive” member. The hardware contractor is in his happy 
hunting-ground when the stiles are of a common dimen- 
sion throughout a job and ample in width, but he is will- 
ing to accept responsibilities if stiles are variable pro- 
viding that door swings are shown, and special conditions 
are marked on plans, with not only stile widths given 
but thicknesses as well. One of the foremost gray-hair 
producers, say the hardware men, is the residential 
job where the client and architect take turns playing 
havoc with the door and hardware schedule without 
keeping said document up to date or informing the 
contractors involved. The result ends usually with too 
few locks that fit, and too many words that do. 

The day was, and now is passing, when the cre- 
morne or cremone bolt, with a lot of accredited French 
ancestry, was a popular chaperone to every pair of 
French doors. Both numbers and varieties of the 
cremone are growing less, but the client still lives who 
gets perfect satisfaction from them on 2-inch to 3-inch 
stile French doors. If one door is to remain closed 
while the other is open, he may even wish to have 
one on each door. 

After interviewing members of the hardware pro- 


Not infrequently in residential work three 
arches have French doors in the centre, 
flanked by double-hung sash. When 34"'- 
scale details are made it becomes evident 
that, unless the stiles of the doors are cut 
down to 24%" to 3" in width, the amount of 
wood showing at the head rail will differ 
widely between the doors and windows. 
From a design standpoint the three open- 
ings should appear alike. 


To save his client money by 
obtaining more definite esti- 
mates, the architect might 
well dimension stile and rail 
widths and thicknesses, and 
meeting-rail section, for all 
openings requiring special 
or high-priced hardware. 
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specifications, or require too many 
items not shown on drawings which 
are covered only in general clauses; 
in these the contractor and his heirs 
are bound to furnish anything which 
will contribute to the artistic esem- 
ble. Or, he may estimate the job 
so as to “play safe,” and therefore 
let his chance-taking competitor 
walk off with the dotted line. Mod- 
ern catalogues offer complete in- 
formation for him who would seek 
to avoid trouble later. There is the 
story of the architect who specified 
a certain hinge by number, but cov- 
ered himself by a protective phrase, 
serenely tucked away, which ab- 
solved him and his inaccuracies 
forever anda day. The contractor 
estimated and furnished the article 
specified by number, only to find on the job that they 
fitted on the doors no better than his bill for an 
“extra” fitted the architect’s sense of personal error. 

The excavator has the advantage over the hard- 
ware contractor, not only that his services need fit less 
accurately, but that he is not the last contractor on 
the job, when the client wants protection on his doors, 
so that he can move in with his stamp collection and 
radio. Any slips in excavating are as nought compared 
with a doorknob’s absence. Thus it is that at the 
crucial moment, when each keyless second strikes 
agony in the heart of the owner, the hardware con- 
tractor arrives just in time to be showered by the cul- 
minating wrath for all previous delays. Unfortunately, 
in these days of involved shipments and delayed de- 
liveries, the hardware cannot be ordered until the 
cabinet or mill work is detailed by the architect, and 
since special equipment is not to be had for the asking 
in a twinkling, the real cause (stage whisper) 1s often 
traceable to delinquent architect’s details. 

Casement windows should have stile and rail widths 
and thicknesses clearly marked on plans from the 
start. If they are changed later a revised schedule 
should be sent in to the interested contractors. Fasten- 
ers, catches, and the like can make for no end of irri- 
tation when this information is omitted, and the hard- 
ware contractor must obtain his data from the mill 
instead of from the architect’s organization. 
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Emery Stanford Hall, A. Walter P. Crabtree, New Carl Reger, A. I. A., Mor N. Max Dunning, F. A. I. Fames E. McLaughlin, 


I. A., Chicago. Recently on Britain, Conn., engaged in gantown, W.Va. A., Chicago, is Director of 4.1. A., of McLaughlin & 
Fury of Award, West Coast the general practice of a the Structural Service De- Burr, Boston. Specializes 
Woods Competition busy industrial city partment, A. I. A. in schools and hospitals 


Edwin B. Phillips, A. I. Leonard Schultze S. Fullerton Weaver, C.E. George Bain Cummings, 


A.., of the firm of Spencer S ; A. I. A,, Conrad § Cum- 
Phillips, Memphis, Tenn. Schultze S Weaver mings, Binghamton, N. Y. 


who build hotels from coast to coast and whose latest achteve- 
ment is the Sherry-Netherland, New York 


You know these men by 
reputation nay; you Anow 


them by sight ? 


W. Duncan Lee, A. I. A., 

Richmond, Va. Has spe- 

cial distinction as designer 
of private residences 


Philip H. Smith, Smith & 

Walker, Boston, Mass., 

who specializes in churches 
and industrial buildings 


Bloodgood Tuttle, Cleve- 

land, Ohio, who has prac- 

tised in New York and De- 
troit 


L. B. McCoy, Houston, 
Texas 


Robert K. Fuller, A. I. A., 
Denver, Colo. 


Gilbert L. Rodier, Secy. 
Washington (D. C.) Chap- 
ter, A. I. A., of Rodier & 
Kundzen 


Alexander Carl Guth, Secy. 

Wisconsin Chapter, A.I.A., 

of Herbst 8 Kuenzli, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ARCHITECTURE’S PORTFOLIO 
OF 


COLONIAL 
MOPrPRAILINGS 
OF WOOD 


@ « + Subjectsof Previous Portfolios + # + 


STAIRWAY DETAILS (Georcian, EARLYAMERICAN, as oe 
February, 1927 


PANELLING OF THE ENGLISH TYPES STONE MASONRY TEXTURES 

January, 1927 March, 1927 

FANLIGHTS AND OTHER OVERDOOR TREATMENTS 

May, 1927 
DOOR HARDWARE THX CURES OF BRICKWORK IRON RAILINGS 
August, 1927 June, 1927 July, 1927 
ENGLISH CHIMNEYS GABLE ENDS PALLADIAN MOTIVES 
April, 1927 October, 1927 September, 1927 
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ee 


Beamed Ceilings Leaded Glass Medallions English Fireplaces Garden Walls 
Built-in Bookcases Cornices of Wood Floors of Wood Rain-conductor Heads 
Chimney Tops Decorative Plaster Ceilings Elevator Doors Stucco Textures 


Circular and Oval Windows Garden Steps Garden Gates Treillage 
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SALEM 


MASS., 1818 


SALEM, 


EM, MASS., I719 


SAL 


JAMAICA PLAINS, MASS., 1774 


SALEM, MASS., 1818 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H., 1718 
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EDMUND B. GILCHRIST 


JAMES WM. O'CONNOR 
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MASS., 1810 


> 


SALEM 


BERMUDA 


SUG) 


MASS 


SALEM, 


& DANA 


MURPHY 


JUMEL MANSION, NEW YORK, 1765 


SALEM, MASS., 1782 
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“ROCK HALL,” LAWRENCE, LONG ISLAND 


HAROLD E. PADDON 


SALEM, MASS. 


LAURENCE H. FOWLER FRANCIS A. NELSON 
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go 


ELECTUS D. LITCHFIELD 


SALEM, MASS. 


PEABODY, WILSON & BROWN 
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27 


NOVEMBER, 19 


BAUM 


& ZOG 


ROGERS 


& BASSETTE 


SMITH 


LITCHFIELD 


ELECTUS D. 


GEORGE FULTON, JR. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA., 1800 
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ROBERT SEYFARTH 


McKIM, MEAD & WHITE PRINGLE & SMITH 


Cs added 


Ae 


ELECTUS 
dD. 
LITCHFIELD 


DEsIGN 
AWARDED 
First 
PRIZE 


By 
George L. 
Ramsey, 


Chicago, IIls. 


ARCHITECTURE’S Competition VII—Report of the Judges 


LN Competition VII, the programme of which 
A I a called for an altar in a Roman Catholic 
NX ya Chapel, designed in the style of the Italian 
GL Renaissance, the judges take pleasure in 
awarding the prizes as follows: 


First Prize—George L. Ramsey, Chicago, Ills. 
Second Prize—Peter J. Weich, Chicago, Ills. Third 
Prize—Manuel Tapia Ruano, Havana, Cuba. Fourth 
Prize—Domenic Thomas Russillo, Providence, R. I. 
Fifth Prize—Alfred Reinhardt, Elmhurst, Long Island. 


There were two rather conspicious faults in the bulk 
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of the entries this month—a lack of understanding of 
scale, and a lack of knowledge of the style prescribed 
by the programme. The latter fault is one that may 
quite possibly be charged against a lack of sufficient 
“documents” on the part of the contestants—either 
such a lack or insufficient energy to go to the library and 
dig up the books. The former fault, a failure in scale, is 
undoubtedly one that is not so easily cured. In fact, one 
of the judges remarked that it is perhaps the most com- 
mon of all shortcomings in architectural competitions 
generally, since a real feeling for scale is the last thing 
an architect masters—if ever. 
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ARCHITECTURE’S COMPETITIONS 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


Fury of Awards: H. Van Buren Magonigle, F. A. 
I. A., architect. 

J. Monroe Hewlett, F. A. I. A., artist and architect. 

Henry H. Saylor, Editor of ARCHITECTURE. 


Compensation to Competitors: ArcuirecTuRE will 
pay to the winners of each competition, immediately 
after receiving the jury’s judgment, the following: 


For Design placed First... .$150.00 


Second.. 75.00 
“: a ce Third... 30.00 in books* 
= ts ns Fourth.. 20.00 in books* 
eS ee rh Fifth... 10.00 in books* 


*These to be chosen from the Art and Archi- 
tectural Catalogue of Charles Scribner's Sons. 


In addition to the above awards, which are made 
for each one of the monthly competitions, ARCHITEC- 
TuRE will present three medals at the end of the twelfth 
competition, one of gold, one of silver, and one of 
bronze, to the three designs chosen from among the 
monthly winners which, in the opinion of the jury, 
show the greatest merit in design. 


Eligibility : Architects, draftsmen, and students are 
invited to enter one or all of these monthly competitions. 
It is mot necessary that a competitor be a subscriber to 
ARCHITECTURE. A competitor may submit one or 


more designs in any of these competitions, but not more 
than one prize will be awarded to a competitor in each. 

Requirements: One sheet (paper, not cardboard) 
only is required for the presentation of each design. 
It must be exactly of the size indicated in the sketch 
diagram herewith, the border mar- 
gins left blank excepting for the 
nom de plume or other identify- 
ing device. The drawing may be 
in line or wash, or both, but if in 
wash it should be in monochrome, 
preferably in India ink. Indicate 
all scales graphically. To preserve 
the anonymity of drawings, each 
is to be signed with a nom de 
plume which is also written upon 
the outside of a blank white en- 
velope containing the competitor’s name and address. 
Drawings may be sent flat or rolled, and are to be 
addressed “ARCHITECTURE, Competition No. 
597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.” The closing 
times given below are for receipt of entries at the office 
of AxcHITEcTURE, rather than the closing by postmark 
date—this being necessary in order that judgments 
can be made and published in the following issue of the 
magazine. In justice to all, no questions regarding the 
competitions can be answered. 

Drawings awarded prizes become the property of 
Arcuirecture for publication and for any other use at 
the publishers’ discretion. Other drawings will be re- 
turned to the senders only if postage is included. 


. €ffom de plume 


Programmes for 


Competitions [X, X, and XI 


Competition IX. Closing December 1, 1927, at noon. 
Subject: Working-drawings of a Palladian window 
in the gable end of a shingled house. Show all details re- 
quired for proper execution of the work, utilizing whole 
sheet as nearly as possible. Design will count 70 per 
cent, excellence of drawing 30 per cent, in the judging. 


Competition X. Closing January 2, 1928, at noon. 
Subject: The fireplace end of a living-room in a 
house adapted very simply and inexpensively from the 
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Spanish. The width of the room is 15 feet; height, 9 
feet to bottom of ceiling-beams. Show elevation of 
room end at 34-inch scale; plan and section of fireplace, 
and any larger-scale details. 


Competition XI. Closing February 1, 1928, at noon. 

Subject: A gasoline and service station on the out- 
skirts of a New England town. The property is a 
southeast corner, 100 feet square. Show plan of whole 
plot, two elevations, and a birds’-eye perspective. 
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CONTACES 


DEVOTED TO A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE BUSINESS SIDE 
OF ARCHITECTURE AND ITS RELATION TO THE INDUSTRIES 


Collaboration Between Architect and Contractor 
By W._A. Starrett 


VICE-PRESIDENT, STARRETT BROTHERS, INC. 


34UCH a wealth of speculation 
£ S yi —I might say idealism—is 
aX yg unfolded by the possibilities 
eR of collaboration between 
architect and contractor—or, more 
properly, between architect and builder 
—that to begin the subject almost any- 
where leads to so wide a range of possi- 
bilities that one must almost from the 
first select some important phase and 
stick closely to that text, lest he uncon- 
sciously launch out into a general dis- 
sertation on the whole building business. 
Yet there is much to be said on the 
question in a general way if we first get 
a few of the definitions squarely set 
forth. 

Collaboration may be of very differ- 
ent kinds, according to the time and 
occasion and the nature of the business arrangement 
that governs the problem in hand. Yet the ideal col- 
laboration must start very early and, indeed, might 
properly be called the collaboration between the owner, 
architect, and builder. If the builder also is a contrac- 
tor, who agrees to perform for a given price, the collab- 
oration could well begin when the problem is under con- 
sideration for its solutions, and long before that price 
is fixed. How often do we all see those completed draw- 
ings all crisscrossed with changes, and addenda repre- 
senting a belated collaboration between architect and 
contractor, when, through the eleventh hour of busi- 
ness closing, the project is cut and slashed and emas- 
culated to bring it within a financial budget that was 
about the first determined factor of the problem. 

But even when this budget is not inflexible—when 
a come-and-go is squarely faced by the owner—how 
often the fresh knowledge and fresh point of view of 
the builder, gained by the intensive pursuit of a large, 
going business where costs and methods are constantly 
before his mind, bring a tardy recognition that some 
things could be better, some things could be changed, 
and, indeed, some things omitted, all to the betterment 
of the project. 

There is no use talking collaboration unless we de- 
fine where it begins and under what auspices it is ap- 
proached. “You boys get together and work it out,” is 
the refuge of a bewildered mind, particularly when the 
owner has made a fiduciary deal with one element—the 
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architect—and invited caveat emptor in 
his hard-driven bargain with the con- 
tractor. There is very little opportunity 
for collaboration here. Few architects 
and owners realize the tares that such 
a deal is liable to sow. The wonder of 
it is that things work so well under such 
contending forces, and it is to the credit 
of the contractor that so many of these 
alliances come through successfully. 

Idealized, collaboration should start 
when the project is conceived. Let the 
owner regard the builder as he does his 
architect—a coequal adviser who has 
valuable knowledge of ways and means 
and the costs thereof—who has pride 
and joy in accomplishment and whose 
concern is not to see how much he can 
make, but how well it can be done. 
Here we have the true professional basis and the foun- 
dation of all the great economies of construction. 
Management, yes, and painstaking supervision—ever- 
lasting vigilance as to costs as the work progresses, 
alertness to clear definition and organized forethought 
—these all must be of the essence of the builder’s ability. 
But these are only a part. The big decisions, the se- 
lection of the elements—the factor of actual and prob- 
able cost laid side by side and weighed with the ques- 
tion of desirability—there is where the money and time 
are saved in rich measure. 

In the building of great metropolitan structures, two 
things are spent, time and money. No one is more 
prodigal of time than the average owner in the early 
days of consideration of his project. Important deci- 
sions are postponed for no other reason than that they 
are difficult—and they are often difficult because of the 
uneasiness at what they cost and what they entail. On 
these the competent builder can throw light; yet he is 
generally kept aloof, or, indeed, not consulted at all, 
and the conferences go lamely on their way, vague 
assumptions as to costs mounting their predecessor, 
until the final awakening—where was the builder? He 
was out in the market-place with a vast amount of 
pertinent knowledge, but held aloof awaiting that field 
day and elimination race which should in some way 
recoup the owner from imagined losses that would come 
to him through taking the builder into his original con- 
ferences. 
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The building industry is an ever-changing complex- 
ity. New forms and new methods are constantly aris- 
ing, and of these, both as to practicability and availabil- 
ity, the owner and architect should have specific con- 
firmation. The builder is best qualified to give these, 
but he must know the basic problem and be in the con- 
ferences before it is too late. 

Let the owner and architect cease to regard the 
builder as a vendor of buildings, for such he is not. The 
fallacy leads to a deal of trouble and unending mis- 
understanding. If, after the owner and architect have 
fully digested the money value of their decisions and 
the true nature of the function the builder performs, it 
is desirable to agree upon the cost, then the builder 
properly becomes a contractor, and, after all, all he is 
guaranteeing is the cost of a certain number of elements, 
the total being the money value of the decisions reached. 


Charles Keck, 
Sculptor 
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Then collaboration in its finest sense has been accom- 
plished and the results can be gratifying to all con- 
cerned. 

There is a vast field here, and it starts away back 
with the understanding of what the building business 
really is—not a lot of scrambling claimants who pre- 
tend to be able to do anything cheaper than any one 
else, but a sound, logical business that recognizes its 
responsibilities, its problems, and its limitations; that 
has something to offer in the way of an immensely valu- 
able service; whose claim to recognition comes of long 
experience and mature judgment. Architects of con- 
siderable standing and experience recognize these things, 
and in recognizing them they lay the foundation for the 
most effective and fruitful collaboration. Co-operation 
becomes synonymous with it, and the outcome is the 
rich reward of a fine accomplishment. 


Carrére and Hastings, 
Architects 
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ees wa all architects’ offices are organized 

to handle the work which comes to them, in 
nd eNe a systematic manner. However, as the cir- 
Dxaxe cumstances surrounding the various jobs are 
never exactly alike, the system has to have a certain 
degree of flexibility. The work in our own office gener- 
ally moves through its various stages in about the man- 
ner outlined below. 

It used to be considered sufficient to have a letter 
of authorization from the owner, and, in fact, architects 
in many cases were reluctant to broach to their client 
the subject of a formal contract. This letter usually 
did not cover many of the points where there might be 
possibility of dispute and left the door open for all kinds 
of misunderstandings in case of suspension or termina- 
tion of the agreement, changes in working drawings 
and specifications, etc. I am glad to say that the ma- 
jority of architects now realize that carrying on business 
without having their relation with the client definitely 
established by a contract is most unbusinesslike, and 
are presenting contracts to their clients for signature. 
The American Institute of Architects has standard con- 
tracts covering the several accepted forms, and we al- 
ways have one of these contracts signed in the initial 
stages of the work. 

The programme comes next. We examine the build- 
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ing plot and surrounding conditions, developing the re- 
quirements of the owner by a series of conferences, and 
study the problem in its relation to local laws, ordi- 
nances, etc. 

The sketches are next in order, and there may be a 
great many sketches made before all the issues are set- 
tled. The sketches determine the character of the archi- 
tecture, set-backs, courts, the number of stories, and 
the plan of each floor, number of elevators, staircases, 
etc., as well as all other i important features of the build- 
ing. We, at this stage, generally go over the sketches 
with the building department and any other depart- 
ments having jurisdiction, in order to make sure they 
agree with our interpretation of the code, in all impor- 
tant respects. 

During the sketch stage we have an architects’ sur- 
vey made of the premises, determining accurately all 
angles, levels, relation of adjacent walls, sewers, water 
lines, gas mains, etc., and also have test borings made 
to determine the nature of the strata on which the 
building will rest. 

When the sketches are in final form and have been 
approved by the owner, the working drawings are 
started by the drafting-room. As the first step, a job 
captain is appointed to have charge of this job, and he 
may have from two to a dozen men under him. The 
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job captain has direct charge of preparation of the 
drawings, and all instructions from the firm are given 
to him. The preparation of the drawings is supervised 
by firm members as it progresses. 

When the working drawings are about ten days 
from completion, the specification writer begins the 
specification, and we try to time matters so that the 
specification will be completed and typewritten two 
days after the working drawings are completed. 

As soon as the working drawings and specifications 
are completed, the necessary blueprints are prepared 
and are put in the hands of a previously selected list of 
bidders for estimate. 

At the same time that the drawings go to bidders, 
we prepare the necessary papers and file the drawings 
with the building department and any other depart- 
ments having jurisdiction, and endeavor to secure a 
final ruling from them while the bidding is progressing, 
so that if any changes are demanded, the necessary ad- 
justment can be made in price before the contract is 
signed. 

When the bids are received they are presented to 
the owner and, if satisfactory, a contract is negotiated 
with the successful bidder and the construction work 1s 
begun by the contractor. 

As soon as it is definitely established that the job 
will go ahead, we start our scale and full-size details, 
and prepare these in sequence agreed on with the con- 
tractor. 

As the construction work progresses, our superin- 
tendent inspects the work at regular intervals to see 
that the job is progressing satisfactorily, that the qual- 
ity of the work is proper, that the architectural effects 
are satisfactory, and to give any necessary interpreta- 
tions of the drawings and specifications. If the work 
costs over $500,000 it is usually advisable to place on 
the job a clerk-of-the-works, whose duties include 
checking of accounts and the constant inspection of the 
work. 
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When the work is of considerable size, subcontrac- 
tors’ meetings are usually organized. These meetings are 
held weekly and are for the purpose of bringing about 
better understanding and co-operation between the 
various trades involved and between the architects and 
subcontractors. Each subcontractor gives a report of 
the progress and necessities of his work, tells the archi- 
tect’s representative what he wants in the way of draw- 
ings or instructions, and is allowed to air any griev- 
ances. 

It is usually advisable to hold in the architects’ office 
a weekly conference of executives, at which a member 
of the architects’ firm, the general contractor and his 
superintendent, and the consulting engineers discuss 
the general progress and conduct of the work. 

At intervals during the progress of the construction 
shop drawings from the subcontractors for steel, stone, 
terra-cotta, marble, ornamental plaster, trim, etc., are 
received and are checked by us and approved, or re- 
turned for correction. 

At regular intervals during the progress of the con- 
struction, payments are made to contractors, after their 
requisitions have been checked by the superintendent 
in co-operation with the accounting department of our 
office. 

When the work is claimed by the contractor to be 
complete, we make a painstaking check-up with the 
drawings and specifications and make note of any omis- 
sions or unsatisfactory work. Whe these matters are 
attended to, we issue final certificate to contractors, 
which, with the payment of our own final bill, closes 
the job off the books. 

Of course, the above outline merely touches the sur- 
face. There are the architects’ cost records (which we 
try to keep very accurately), bookkeeping, general ad- 
ministration, correspondence, conferences with clients, 
contractors, subcontractors, etc., and many other ser- 
vices of a miscellaneous character, which are necessary 
throughout the duration of the job. 
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From accurate copies in water color by Gerald K. and 

Betty F. Geerlings of the original studies by the Adam 

brothers now in the Sir John Soane Museum, London. 

These faithfully follow the colors but do not pretend 
to retain the exact delineation of the ornament. 
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